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SERMON. 



" Where there is no vision, the people perish." — Prov. zxix. 18. 

The excellent custom which we observe to-day is 
peculiar, so far as I know, to our own beloved Com- 
monwealth. Connecticut^ had election sermons for a 
long period. New Hampshire and Vermont have had a 
few, and Rhode Island and New York a very few ; but 
in Massachusetts the custom has been preserved from 
the year 1634 to this day. For its origin we need look 
no further than to the pious instincts of our ancestors. 
They were wise men, as was the author of my text ; 
but like him also they felt the need of a higher wis- 
dom than their own, — the wisdom which came to the 
Hebrew nation through the visions of their prophets, 
but which comes to us through what was written by 
the holy men of old. With important duties to per- 
form as legislatQrs for their little Commonwealth, they 
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first of all repaired to their rude sanctuary to seek 
counsel of the Lord. That the custom of doing so 
has continued to this day, almost without interruption, 
through a period of two hundred and forty-six years, 
may be in part accounted for by its early commence- 
ment. And this illustrates the value of good begin- 
nings. A religious custom established at the very 
origin of the existence of a State is likely to be 
perpetuated on that account. The State of Connecti- 
cut did not begin to have election sermons until more 
than forty years from the time of its first settlement ; 
and the consequence is, that the practice was discon- 
tinued fifty years ago. 

Another of the good beginnings which our fathers 
made is seen in the provision which they made for 
education. ** After God had carried us safe to New 
England," said they, " and we had builded our houses, 
provided necessaries for our livelihood, reared convenient 
places for God's worship, and settled the civil govern- 
ment, one of the next things we longed for and looked 
after was to advance learning^ and perpetuate it to posterity : 
dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches 
when our present ministers shall lie in the dust." Sixty 
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years later, Cotton Mather said, " Our fathers saw, that, 
without a college to train an able and learned ministry, 
the Church in New England must soon have come to 
nothing." The ministers of that day had been trained 
in the English universities, and some of them were very 
learned men. John Cotton had been head lecturer 
and dean of Immanuel College. John Norton of 
Ipswich, afterwards of Boston, was offered a fellowship 
in that college. Thomas Hooker of Cambridge, after- 
wards of Hartford, was a fellow of Cambridge, Eng., 
and was here called " the light of the Western chui-ches." 
Thomas Thatcher of Weymouth composed a Hebrew 
lexicon. Charles Chauncey, the second president of 
Harvard, had been professor of Greek in Cambridge, 
Eng. Cotton Mather, the grandson of John Cotton, 
was the author of three hundred and eighty-two publi- 
cations, including the " Magnalia." Was it to be ex- 
pected that a colony of immigrants bringing with them a 
ministry like this would be content under the preaching 
of men but partially educated ? I fear it would have 
gone harder with such a ministry then than it often 
does in our own day. 

An educated magistracy was another want of the 
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colony: not that the early magistrates were all uni- 
versity men, but they were men well educated. Gov. 
Winthrop was two yrars at Cambridge University, and 
his son, who was governor of Connecticut, was thor- 
oughly educated at Dublin. Sir Harry Vane, governor 
of Massachusetts in 1636, was a graduate of Oxford. 
Gov. Bradstreet was at the University a short time. 
Lieut.-Gov. Stoughton, for whom Stoughton Hall was 
named at Cambridj^e, was a graduate of Harvard ; so 
were Gov. Joseph Dudley and Gurdon Saltonstall, gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. If we were to look through the 
Harvard catalogue and see how many governors, lieuten- 
ant-governors, judges, and other officera of state, that 
college has produced for Massachusetts, I believe we 
should find that the ideas of the fathers in regard to an 
educated magistracy were perpetuated in their descend- 
ants. At any rate, the sacrifices they made to plant 
the college show the value they put upon education, 
whether it be for ministers or magistrates, or men in 
other walks of life. They believed, that, without edu- 
cation, the Church would come to nothing, and that, 
without education, the State would come to nothing. 
They could have adopted the words of my text, and 
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said, "Where there is no vision, the people perish." 
Where there is no spiritual vision, the people perish ; 
and where there is no intellectual vision^ the people 
perish. And this gives me for the subject of my dis- 
course, The necessity of religion and of education to the 
welfare of a republic. 

In speaking of the necessity of religion to the welfaie 
of a republic, T might, not improperly, speak of it in its 
bearing upon the future life. Those who first sought a 
refuge upon these shores were seeking at the same 
time a better country, even a heavenly; and through 
all their hardships they cheered theii* hearts with the 
hope of it. Practising godliness with reference to the 
life to come, they found that it had the promise of 
the life that now is ; and they were better and more 
useful citizens and legislators for it. Or I might speak 
of religion in its relation to morality, and as the only 
sufficient support of morality. We need continually to 
remind men that the dishonesties and frauds which they 
practise upon one another are nothing less than sins 
against God, and that as such, if unrepented, he will 
remember and punish them. 

But there is still another influence of religion which 
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has been richly exemplified in New England, and which 
easily connects itself with education, of which, therefore, 
I will speak in this honorable presence. I refer to its 
awakening and stimulating influence upon the intellectual 
powers. 

Many persons do not suppose that religion has any 
such influence as this. On the contrary, they associate 
piety with a limited capacity and small store of knowl- 
edge. It may be admitted that we do often find some 
of the veiy best illustrations of Christian character 
among those who have not the means of that mental 
elevation which they would gladly reach if they could. 
If, in such cases, religion fails to illustrate its true nature 
and tendency, it is for the want of opportunity. In 
other cases it may fail because religion is but half em- 
braced. But can we conceive that an omniscient Being, 
creating man in his own likeness in order that he might 
bring him into spuitual communion with himself, should 
prefer to have that communion with beings uninformed, 
and with faculties unused and undeveloped, and that 
he should make no provision to have it otherwise ? The 
command, '* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart," will most surely, if obeyed, aft'ect our intel- 
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lectual nature, for the reason that awakened thought 
always, and by a natural law, follows awakened feeling. 
lie who is deeply interested in an object inquires about 
it, searches into it, and wishes to know all he can 
about it : hence there is the deepest philosophy in the 
demand which Christianity makes upon a man for his 
heart ; for, if it secures that, it secures every thing. 
What the fii*e in the locomotive is to the machinery that 
is to be propelled, that the warm heart is to the brain. 
So that, of two men starting in life with equal intel- 
lectual endowments, the man with the warmest heart, 
provided it be engaged upon worthy objects, will surely 
surpass his fellow in intellectual achievement. The 
powers of one are put in motion by the cold and tardy 
decision of the vnll, while the powers of the other are 
fired by the warmth of glowing emotion. 

Moreover, the command of which I speak expressly 
requires the activity of the intellect, " Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy mind, as well as with all 
thy heart ; " that is, with faculties so exercised upon the 
things which he has revealed to us, that the energy of 
devout feeling thereby awakened shall be intelligent. 
The meaning is, that he who by searching has found out 
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something about the Being whom he worships, and the 
laws of his kingdom, may, for that reason, bring to him 
a more acceptable adoration. Accordingly God has put 
into our hands a book filled with the most soul-awaken- 
ing truths, that, by means of the mental discipline which 
those truths give us if we wrestle with them as we 
should, we may be brought nearer to him in our 
thinking, and therefore, we may hope, nearer to him 
in our feeling. His own eternity, and, for the future, 
our commensurate immortality ; our accountableness to 
the Searcher of hearts ; the tender and fatherly interest 
which the Holy and Just One takes in his erring and 
sinful children ; his amazing expedient for repamng the 
ravages of their sin and restoring their souls ; the incar- 
nation, that sublime truth which on Christmas days is 
brought home so sweetly to the heart of childhood ; the 
possibility of knowing God, of communing with him, of 
honoring him with our service, of forever beholding his 
glory and enjoying his presence, — such truths as these, if 
duly apprehended and realized, take hold of all that is 
highest and noblest in man : they go to the depths of 
his being ; they arouse his dormant energies ; they 
show him the dignity of his own nature ; they do this 
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as no other truths can. " I know that the Bible is 
inspu-ed," said Coleridge, " because it finds me at gi-eater 
depths of my being than any other book." " The en^ 
trance of thy words giveth light : it giveth understand- 
ing to the simple." Without these words, man is like 
the inhabitant of a mine who has seen nothing but the 
dai'k, narrow, and cavernous abode in which he was 
bom and in which he toils. But bring him to the 
surface, and show him the dome of the sky, and the far- 
off horizon, and field and forest, and lake and stream, 
and there will be a birth of sensibility and of thought 
that will show him what he never knew before in regard 
to the kind of being that he is. So man was made for 
supernatural truth ; and he never discovers his true rank 
until he finds it, until he comes up out of the cave of 
mere naturalism into the sunlight of revelation. Con- 
versing only with men and with visible things, he is 
content, for the most part, to remain as he is ; but the 
entrance of God's word gives him an understanding of 
his capabilities, awakens his aspiration, ennobles his 
aims, increases his intellectual stature, expands his 
whole being. The mind employed on what is great 
becomes greater. The thought that God seeks love and 
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homage from man, and is ready to pour the fulness of 
his own love into the heart of man, how ennobling is 
this, and, if believed and realized, how transforming! 
He that walketh with wise men shall be wise. Those 
who walked with Plato in the Academy learned his 
wisdom; those who walked with Aristotle in the 
Lyceum learned wisdom from him : the pupils became 
like their teachers. The companionship of these great 
men was stimulating to the intellect. Much more is it 
true, that he who holds companionship with God will be 
stimulated and invigorated. But to hold communion 
with him in prayer is to walk with him. Enoch walked 
with God, and was taken up to him. All prayer is 
conversation with the infinite intelligence, and is and 
must be inspiring. Prayer is an intellectual discipline.^ 
" Bene orasse est bene studuisse." 

Look also at the elevating nature of the duties which 
Christianity prescribes, — the duty, for example, of seek- 
ing the welfare of the whole family of mankind. Chris- 
tianity enlarges us by sending us out of ourselves, and 
by reminding us that self is too small an object to be the 

^ ** The act of praying is the highest energy of which the human heart is 
capable; praying, i.e., with the total concentration of the f^i^lties," -s-Col- 
KBfDG9*s Table TcUk, June 1, lS30r 
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end and aim of any man's life. Other religions aim at 
the welfare of the few, the favored, the initiated, while 
the masses of the people are left in neglect and con- 
tempt. But let a grand end and aim of life come to pos- 
sess a man, like that which Christianity proposes to him, 
and it arouses in him elements of power which before 
were unknown even to himself. Behold the champion 
of the Declaration of Independence upon the floor of 
Congress ! With what transcendent and resistless energy 
does he maintain his cause, and how great is he in that 
struggle ! but it was the greatness of the object before 
him that made him great. He said himself, " No 
assembly ever had a greater number of great objects 
before them. Provinces, nations, empires, are small 
things before us." ^ The thought of America as a free 
nation, with all the power of development and expan- 
sion which freedom implies, was to him so grand a 
conception, that it made him the Colossus that he was, 
and inspired him with the eloquence of which Jefferson 
said, "It sometimes moved us from our seats." This 
was more than patriotism : it was the love of an ideal 
country, existing, as yet, only in the mind. But so 

^ Life and Works of John Adams, vol. i. p. 170. 
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strong was his faith that a nation could here be founded 
that should be the home of freedom, of justice, and of 
equal laws, that his conception became to him a reality, 
and his great soul travailed in birth to realize it. 
Scarcely a grander or more inspii'ing object could a 
statesman, as such, contemplate. But suppose that, in 
seeking to found an empire, he is moved, not merely 
by the thought of the welfare of teeming populations, 
but also by the thought that God will be honored by 
the establishment and prevalence of right principles of 
human government. Edmund Hurke was great, because 
he believed that human government is divine, because 
he traced the authority of law upward to the throne of 
God, because he strove as a servant of God to make 
political science religious. Milton was great, because 
his aim was the advancement of tiiith and the glory of 
God. Kepler, one of the greatest astronomers of all 
ages, rising from the table where he had pursued his 
profound researches, raised his eyes and hands towards 
heaven, and said, " I have now finished this book which 
contains the chief of my labors, and I have employed 
upon it the whole sum of the intelligence which Thou 
hast given me. I have e^^erted all my efforts to raise 
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myself to tnith in the way of philosophy, and to declare 

to men the greatness of Thy works. If I have had in 

view my own renown in raising this monument which 

should be entu'ely consecrated to Thy glory, and if I 

have chanced to say any thing unworthy of Thee, make 

it known to me, and I will blot it out." 

If we seek for illustrations of the power of religion to 
awaken the human intellect, the most obvious and 

striking one is the Reformation in the sixteenth century. 

AVhen Luther had found in the Bible the words that 

were fitted to shake the world, and had spoken them, 

there was, as it were, a new utterance of the mandate, 

" Let there be light." The deep shadows of the dark 

ages rolled away, and a morning of intelligence dawned 

upon the world ; the rays shot westward, and fell upon 

the shores of old England. Intellect and conscience 

together awoke in the breast of the sturdy Puritan, 

> 

Religious themes were upon all tongues. The speech 
and pen, not only of divines but of statesmen, were em- 
ployed upon them. The freshest and most original, 
the strongest and most masculine thought which Eng- 
land ever produced, was developed by the handling of 
those themes. Never before nor since has Britain had 
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a brighter cousteUation of talent, learning, and genius, 
in her sky. Newton, Bacon, Milton, Cromwell, Raleigh, 
Hampden, Pym, Coke, Cecil, Selden, Usher, Leighton, 
Barrow, Baxter, Howe, Jeremy Taylor, — these, and 
such as these, made the period illustrious in which they 
lived. The Bible made them illustrious, of which no less 
than seven translations appeared in the space of forty- 
two years, — from Tyndale's New Testament in 1526 
to the Bishop's Bible in 1568. This English Bible was 
the fountain from which the pride of English literature 
drew its strength. In the writings of Shakspeare, the 
chief literary glory of England, there is more evidence, 
says Bishop Wilberforce, of the Bible having been read 
and used, than there is in all other English literature 
put together, if you except only those works which are 
professedly religious or theological. The vigor of a 
more recent literature also — that of Wordsworth and 
Southey and Coleridge and Scott — ^ has been traced to 
the quickening of religious thought and feeling through- 
out England in the time of Whitefield and the Wesleys. 
What nation has published so many books in the last 
century as Germany ? But the source of this mental 
activity is very largely religious. 
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It is not intended, in what has now been said, that 
the distinguished men referred to might not have been 
distinguished without the influence of religion, or that 
there are no such men where religious influence is not 
potential ; but this influence certainly has the power of 
awakening dormant energies, and of eliciting what other- 
wise would have remained concealed. Grant that the 
powers exist and are latent. Religion develops them, 
and brings them forward to bless mankind. So do 
patriotism and philanthropy, you will say. Very true. 
And yet it is a significant fact, as was remarked by the 
late Professor B. B. Edwards of Andover, that " the few 
individuals on whom the richest gifts of intellect have 
been bestowed, and who have toiled most earnestly in 
their improvement, — in other words, the great lights of 
our race. Bacon, Newton, Kepler, Copernicus, Galileo, 
Pascal, Boyle, who possessed not merely a derived 
knowledge of the laws of nature which others had dis- 
closed, but who themselves discovered the laws, — all 
these were religious men. Some of them, as Kepler, 
Boyle, and Pascal, were distinguished for the strength 
and elevation of thek piety. . . . Nearly all the origi- 
nal geniuses in another department also, that of the 
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imagination, have borae their testimony to the power 
of religion." ^ 

I have not time to speak of the influence of religion 
on art ; but we all know that the great paintings and 
sculptures and the colossal architecture of the world 
have had their origin in the religious sentiment. Ne- 
cessarily omitting this important subject, I proceed to 
remark, — 

Another familiar illustration of the influence of re- 
ligion upon the mind may be often seen in the children 
of decidedly religious families. These, in very many 
cases, rise to prominent positions in society. The 
number of eminent ministers who were the sons of 
ministers is so great that I could not attempt to read a 
list of their names in a discourse of this kind ; but the 
number of men in other walks of life who were sons of 
ministers is worthy of notice. Among them are four 
presidents of Harvard College, — Increase Mather, 
Joseph Willard, Dr. Kirkland, and Mr. Everett ; three 
presidents of Yale, — Williams, Stiles, and Porter ; Presi- 
dent John Wheelock of Dartmouth ; President Woods 
of Bowdoin ; President Edwards of the College of New 

1 Writings with a Memoir by Edwards A. Park, vol. ii. pp. 484, 480. 
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Jersey ; his son, president of Union College ; and Presi- 
dent Marsh of Pacific University ; John Hancock ; 
Chief Justice Theophilus Pai-sons ; Lemuel Shaw, who 
has been called the profoundest judge in New England 
since Judge Parsons ; Richard Hildreth ; George Ban- 
croft ; Professor S. B. Morse ; Alexander H. Everett ; 
Cyjus W. Field ; Francis Parkman ; James Russell Low- 
ell ; Oliver Wendell Holmes; Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Mr. Emerson is not only the son of a minister, but is the 
eighth in succession of a consecutive line of ministers. 
John Witherspoon, president of Princeton College, mem- 
ber of Congress in 1776, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, was the son of a Scotch minister, and a 
lineal descendant of John Knox. I might mention the 
names of successful merchants or business men, such as 
William Appleton, Samuel Williston, Nathaniel Thayer, 
and John E. Thayer. To cross the ocean for a mo- 
ment, Coleridge was the son of a minister; Macaulay 
was the son of an eminently religious man, and the 
grandson of a Scotch Presbyterian minister ; and Carlyle 
was the son of Scotch parents of very earnest religious 
character who intended him for the ministry. 

The cases are somewhat numerous in which men 
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have begun their public life in the ministry, and 
then have passed into other spheres of labor in which 
they have become eminent. Dr. Kirkland, Mr. Everett, 
President Sparks, Dr. Palfrey, Judge Simeon Strong, 
Lieut.-Gov. Stoughton, and Gov. Saltonstall of Con- 
necticut are of this class. Mr. Stoughton was a minis- 
ter twenty years, then became chief justice, and finally 
lieutenant-governor. Mr. Saltonstall was sixteen years 
a minister, and then seventeen years governor of Con- 
necticut. Samuel Adams studied for the ministiy. 
It is thought that Jonathan Edwards has had as many 
as two hundred educated descendants, some minister, 
some judges of courts, some officers of the army, some 
professors, and some presidents of colleges, among whom 
are Presidents Dwight and Woolsey of Yale. 

Now the lives of the ministers whose distinguished 
sons I have named may have had a very humble begin- 
ning. Indeed it is probable that the greater part of 
them began in poverty, and struggled hard to obtain 
an education. But here is the result: the fathers 
lived lives of usefulness, and their sons attained to 
eminence. It is not the glory of Christianity that it 
makes a few great men greater, but that it makes small 
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men great. It not only makes lofty minds more lofty, 
but raises degraded minds often to the very heights of 
science. We might raise the question, why it is that 
Scotland, a more religious nation than England, has no 
Shakspeare, no Newton, no Bacon, no Milton. The 
only answer we can give is, that the Creator endowed 
these giants of the race with extraordinary gifts. Still, 
Scotland has produced a Hume, a Eeid, a Hamilton, a 
Walter Scott, and other great scientists and poets ; and, 
if we go down among the common people of the two 
countries, we shall find the intellect of the Scotchman 
awake, while that of the Englishman is asleep. This 
difference is ascribed by Hugh Miller to the very dis- 
similar religious history of the two countries. " Reli- 
gion," says he, " considered as a serious intellectual 
exercise, was never brought to the common English 
mind as it has been brought to the common Scotch 
mind. 

" Were I asked," he adds, " to illustrate by example 
the grand principle of the intellectual development of 
Scotland, I would refer to the history of the inimitable 
Shakspeare of theological literature, — John Bunyan. 
Had the tinker of Elstow continued to be throughout 
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life what he was in his early youth, — a profane, irre- 
ligious man, — he would have lived and died an 
obscure and illiterate one. It was the wild turmoil 
of his religious convictions that awakened his mental 

■ 

faculties. Had his convictions slept, the whole mind 
would have slept with them, and he would have re- 
mained intellectually what the great bulk of the com- 
mon English still are ; but, as the case happened, the 
tremendous blows dealt by revealed truth at the door 
of his conscience aroused the whole inner man ; and 
the deep slumber of the faculties, both reasoning and 
imaginative, was broken forever." ^ Religion had such 
a transforming influence on that illiterate tinker, that 
his " Pilgrim's Progress " is studied in many schools as 
an English classic, and the language of some of the 
best English writers has been modelled after his style. 
Millions of minds have been visited and awakened by 
this pilgrim. 

The same bright, intelligent, inquisitive spirit which 
characterizes the Scotch people is found among the 
common people of our own New England; and why 
should we hesitate to ascribe it, in part, to the same 

^ Firiit Iinpre:>bioiis of England, p. 400. 
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cause? The religious belief of our Puritan fathers 
was substantially the same with that of the Scotch 
people, — a belief which could not be intelligently en- 
tertained without thought. The same may be said of 
their church polity : it exercised their judgment ; it 
laid upon them responsibilities the burden of which 
each individual must share. 



Another cause of the intelligence of the New-Eng- 
land people is their education. This cause does not 
operate independently of the other, but in conjunction 
with it. Eeligion awakens the mind, and produces 
the desire for knowledge, and this leads to education. 
This has always been its tendency. The great schools 
and universities founded by the Roman Catholics in 
Europe before and after the time of Charlemagne 
originated from the religious sentiment. The monas- 
teries were the citadel of learning. The literature of 
Greece and Rome was preserved in them, and but for 
them would have been destroyed by the savage multi- 
tude. Seventeen universities were founded by the 
awakened thought of the sixteenth centuiy; Oxford 
and Cambridge had new life infused into them; and 
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such schools as Eton, Rugby, and Harrow came into 
being. Thirty-two colleges and hundreds of parochial 
schools were soon after this established in France, 
nearly all of them by the private zeal and benevolence 
of the Huguenot churches. When our fathers came 
to America, and laid the foundation of Harvard by the 
appropriation of a sum of money equal to the whole 
amount raised during the year for all the other public 
expenses, — the first instance, probably, in which a 
representative body ever appropriated the people's 
money for the support of education, — they showed 
that they brought with them the same f pirit which had 
done so much for England and the Continent. Presi- 
dent D wight said, "It is questionable whether a more 
honorable specimen of public spuit can be found in 
the history of mankind." We must bear in mind the 
poverty of the men who did this. Though religion was 
the first thing with them, their meeting-house in 
Boston had mud walls and a roof thatched with straw. 
The hundreds of colleges now existing in our country 
had their origin in the religious sentiment of the 
country. If infidelity started one or two of them, it 
has not sustained them. There is no instance in which 
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infidelity has originated and perpetuated an institution 
of learning. 

With the Reformation came also education /or the 
people. The reformers believed that knowledge should 
not be confined to the few who were to hold office in 
Church or State, but that every man should be able to 
read and think for himself. Luther said, that, if he were 
not a preacher, he would be a teacher of boys. Very 
soon after the time of Luther, grammar-schools were 
started in England. Boston had a school when it had 
been settled only four years. Eleven years after this, 
John Eliot, in a prayer before the General Court, said, 
" Lord, for schools everywhere among us ! that before 
we die we may see a good school in every plantation in 
the country ! " This prayer was answered, and two years 
after, the Court made provision that in every township 
containing fifty families there should be a school, and, 
where there were one hundred families, Latin and 
Greek should be taught, so that youth could be fitted 
for the university. Parents and householders were for- 
bidden by law " to have so much barbarism in their 
families as not to teach then* children and apprentices 
to read." " In such laws as this," says our historian 
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Bancroft, " lies the secret of the success and 'character 
of New England. Every child, as it was born into the 
world, was lifted from the earth by the genius of the 
country, and, in a statute of the land, received as its 
birthright a pledge of the public care for its morals and 
its mind." ^ Many a New-England man can say, as 
Mr. Everett did, " I am sure I owe more to the schools 
than I can ever repay. They were the friends of my 
friendless youth and poverty, and gave me a better 
education than I had the means of getting in any other 
way." ^ With the law of 1647 originated our American 
system of common schools. It has been the salvation 
and the glory of our country, and the admiration of 
European statesmen. Macaulay. in a speech before 
the House of Commons in 1847 in favor of a grant of 
one hundred thousand pounds for the education of the 
people, cited the example of " those brave exiles," as 
he called them, the first settlers of Massachusetts, 
who, just two hundred years before, had done what 
England up to that hour had failed to do. " If I 
were asked," said De Tocqueville, " to what cause 

1 Vol. i. pp. 458, 459. 

2 Everett's Orations and Speeches, vol. ii. p. 235. 
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I would attribute the singular prosperity and growing 
force of the American people, I would answer, To the 
superiority of their women as the result of their educa- 
tion." It is well known, that, however superior in some 
respects the Prussian schools are to ours, their normal 
schools ai'e decidedly inferior to ours ; and the chief 
reason is, that the pupils in them are nearly all males ; 
while with us the great majority are females. The 
enthusiasm for education, fed by the religious sentiment, 
is the great secret of our national progress. Senator 
Brown of Georgia recently said, " The common schools 
of New England are shaping the institutions of the 
Great West, and have already embodied the ideas of that 
section in the legislation of the country." It is by the 
intelligence of our people that we are able to compete 
successfully with European nations. In agriculture, in 
manufactures, in invention and the useful arts, we are 
passing them "at a canter," by their own admission. 
The reason is, that w^e spend in educating the people 
the money that in Europe is spent upon thrones and 
standing armies. Better still, we have a system of 
instruction under which not a child in the land need 
grow up in ignorance. Our colleges and universities 
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are, like the great rivers, wide apart. Our schools are 
like the myriads of little silver streams that trickle 
down from the hills, and wind through the pastures 
and the fields, the farms and the meadows, carrying 
benediction to every village and hamlet and cottage- 
door ; and the result is, that we are, if not the most 
highly educated, at least the most generally educated 
and intelligent, people on earth. It has been often 
remarked, that the English language is better spoken 
by the common people of New England than by the 
same class of people in any other part of the world. 

The principle that religion excites the desire for 
education, and that popular education derives its main 
stimulus from religion, may be indicated by a few 
familiar facts. The general truth illustrated in these 
facts is, that in those parts of our country which have 
enjoyed the earliest and most permanent influence of 
religion have arisen more educated and eminent men 
than in any other parts. The following are the sta- 
tistics: In one of the best American biographical 
dictionaries there are six thousand one hundred and 
eight names of men who have lived or ai'e living in 
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the United States, natives of the country, whom we 
should call " men of the time," or men who in one 
way or another have made themselves eminent. Of 
these six thousand one hundred and eight names, one 
hundred and forty-nine are from the very smallest State 
of the country, — the State of Rhode Island. And 
among her eminent men are such names as Hemy 
Wheaton, James Burrill, William E. Channing, Ed- 
wards A. Park, Gilbert Charles Stewart. Another of 
the smallest States of the country, Vermont, has one 
hundred and sixty-four, of whom are such men as 
George P. Marsh, James Marsh, Hiram Powers, Ste- 
phen Olin, Wilbur Fiske, and an unusually large pro- 
portion of eminent ministers and missionaries. In New 
Hampshire, with its small territory, are two hundred and 
seventy-three, of whom are Jeremiah Smith, Daniel 
Webster, Lewis Cass, Levi Woodbury, Salmon P. Chase, 
William Pitt Fessenden, Horace Greeley. The State of 
Maine has one hundred and eighty-seven, of whom are 
Rufus King, George Evans, Henry W. Longfellow, John 
A. Andrew, Hugh McCuUoch, Henry B. Smith. The 
St^te of Connecticut has five hundred and seventy-five. 
This large proportion is doubtless owing to her admira- 
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ble schools and her early school system established under 
the influence of religion. And among her men have 
been more than fifty presidents of colleges, and many of 
the most eminent theologians in the laud. The State of 
Massachusetts has sixteen hundred and fftif-nine ; and this 
is one hundred and thirty-two more than a quarter of 
the distinguished names in the whole country. If you 
add the names from the other New-England States to 
those from Massachusetts, they amount to three thou- 
sand and seven. And this lai'ge number lacks only 
forty-two of being half of the eminent names in the 
whole country. And yet the whole of New England 
could be swallowed up in the territory of many another 
State. Consider, also, that many of the most eminent 
men in other States are of New-England ancestry. It 
is remarkable, the number of governors, judges, sena- 
tors, and authors, in distant parts of the land, whose 
ancestors lie in the graveyards of New England.^ 

And what is the inference from these facts? The 
inference is, that in New England there has been a gen- 

^ Senator Hoar recently stated that Thomas Garfield, jun., an ancestor 
in the direct line of President Garfield, lived in Lincoln, Mass., and was 
buried in the hill burlal-'rround in that town. 
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eral stimulus of mind as a result of the religious senti- 
ment. Massachusetts has more patents issued to her 
citizens in proportion to her population than any other 
State. She has one patent to every fom- hundred 
persons, whereas Alabama has one to every sixteen 
thousand, and Florida one to every twenty thousand. 
The South owes the larger part of its wealth, and 
therefore of its political importance, to the inventive 
genius of a Massachusetts man. There ai-e four mil- 
lions of illiterates in the South, while in the North 
there are only a million and a half; and the great 
majority of these Northern illiterates are immigrants 
whom England should have educated before she sent 
them hither. There are fifty per cent of voters in the 
South who cannot read and write, while in the North 
there are only nine per cent. Gov. Berkeley of 
Virginia said, in 1671, that the Colony of Virginia had 
neither printing-presses, colleges, nor schools. lie 
boasted that it had none of these things, and he prayed 
there might be none for a hundred years to come. 
Contrast this boast of the Virginia governor with a 
sentence from one of the speeches of Mr. Webster. 
" I have seen," said he, referring to his boyhood in 
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New Hampshire, " the church and the schoolhouse rise 
and stand in the very centre of the forest, and seen 
them resorted to in the midst of winter snows. And 
where these things lie at the foundation and commence- 
ment of society, where the worship of God, the ob- 
servance of morals, and the culture of the human 
mind, are springs of action with those who take hold 
of the original forest, to subdue it by strong arms and 
strong muscles, there, depend upon it, the people never 
fail/'^ We want such schoolhouses for the two mil- 
lions of untaught children at the South, white and 
black ; we want them for the Indian tribes ; we want 
them for Utah and New Mexico, and for every State 
and Territory of the land. 

It should be remembered by patriots of the present 
day, and by those who commend New England, that 
New England has been made by her schools, and that 
the schools were fashioned by the ministers. The 
influence of the pastors was the water-wheel which 
turned the whole machinery of schools and colleges. 
Their sermons influenced the language of the people, 
and their general character quickened the minds of the 
people. 

1 Webster's Works, vol. ii. p. 600. 
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Professor Park, in an article in the " Bibliotheca 
Sacra," has gathered a long list of names of the min- 
isters of former days in Massachusetts, whose attain- 
ments in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and sometimes in 
Syriac, Arabic, and Rabbinical learning, were remarkable. 
They could talk and write Latin with ease and beauty ; 
and one of them, Mr. Bradstreet of Charlestown, was 
introduced to Gov. Burnet as the man who could 
*' whistle Greek." The article shows that " Cruden's 
Concordance " was written substantially by a Massachu- 
setts minister, — Samuel Newman of Rehoboth. Many 
of these ministers were well versed in sciences outside 
of their profession, such as mathematics, astronomy, 
chronology, medicine, mechanics, music, architectjire, 
botany, mineralogy, agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, navigation, jurisprudence, and the administration 
of civil government. Benjamin Colman, pastor of Brat- 
tle-street church, was often called by the Great and 
General Court of Massachusetts to draught letters of 
state, which he could write more felicitously than the 
statesmen.^ 

Such were the men Avho laid the foundations of New 

1 Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. xxviii. pp. 76-77. 
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England in religion and intelligence, and who stimu- 
lated their own and succeeding generations to the 
pursuit of knowledge, the love of truth, and the fear 
of God. 



In compliance with the decorous usage of our 
fathers, I now turn to the customary addresses of the 
day. 

May it please your Excellency, just thirty years ago 
to-day the preacher of the election sermon was walking 
in the procession toward the Old South Church, and, 
when near the church, was joined by Dr. Sears, that 
distinguished son of Massachusetts, who was then sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, whose recent death 
is so great a loss both to the North and to the South. 
The preacher playfully said to him, " I am glad to see 
you walking so near the governor." To which Dr. 
Sears replied, " I would rather be secretary of the 
Board of Education than to be governor of Massachu- 
setts. I consider my office in the care of the schools 
more important than that of governor." Such was his 
enthusiasm in his office. But the Commonwealth 
rejoices in you, sir, as uniting in your own person the 



V. s. 
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duties of the governor and those of a superintendent 
of public instruction. I congratulate your Excellency 
that you are perpetuating the example of the fathers. 
Your influence has been marked as illustrating the 
interest of the State in the cause of education. We 
all tender to you our gratitude for your interest in our 
schools, colleges, and religious and benevolent institu- 
tions, as well as for your contributions to our literature. 
All this proves you to be a true son of New England. 
The good people of the Commonwealth, rememberiug 
all you have said and all you have done, will continue 
to praise the Lord for your good deeds, and pray to him 
for vour continued usefulness. 

m 

To the Lieutenant-Governor and Council, to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, to you all, gen- 
tlemen, is accorded in this Commonwealth a signal 
honor. The men in high places are treated with 
peculiar deference ; and this is in consequence of the 
religious spirit which has prompted our fathers to fear 
God, and honor the king. Assembled in this beautiful 
city, you can but notice that it is made especially 
beautiful by its buildings erected for the education of 
the young. There is not an edifice in this world, 



